8                  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATIONAL PLANNING
and laying down of principles; its task is not to make detailed
investigations or to carry out plans in detail. This conception is
the guiding principle of this book.
The deeper reason for the still rather widespread misconceptions
about national planning is not only lack of imagination but distrust
of imagination as something " vague ", " not academic " and even
" unpleasantly ambitious ". It is, therefore, only too natural that
the work of those who have to do the pioneering and to erect the
scaffolding is unfavourably regarded and haughtily dismissed as
" nebulous M. But it is precisely imagination and a clear vision
which are needed. Yet this is another kind of imagination than
the anaemic wishdreams of the " fact-finders ". It is a disciplined
imagination, just as systematic as a scientific experiment and not
deviating from the ultimate goal of the ideal National Plan. No
doubts should exist that national planning is bound to be a failure
without a disciplined imagination and without creating new facts.
It is unavoidable that many time-honoured habits and valuations
must be thrown overboard if we do not want to sacrifice our
determination to build a better post-war world through complacent
slothfulness.
Everything is more or less debatable, and it is not possible to
protect ourselves from criticism. If we are sincerely convinced
that ours is the right course we must steadily follow our way,
defying all critics. And if we are persistent enough criticism will
gradually die down* We cannot expect that so great a task as the
replanning of Britain can be carried out without opposition,
especially from all those who are clinging to the past. But non-
committal generalities are no constructive means for dealing
efficiently with the great changes which are awaiting us after the
war. Systematic planning on a large scale demands determina-
tion, courage and initiative, especially in face of obstruction. But
tensions and complications, if they are not ill-intentioned, are
stimulating forces and indispensable elements of social progress.
We cannot wish to escape them if we want to create a diversified
pattern of life, work and settlement.
It is obvious that such comprehensive work as national planning
needs collaboration and efficient dovetailing of work between the
various groups which are engaged on its various aspects. More-
over, much valuable research work will be in vain if the existing
lack of co-operation is allowed to persist. The production of
surveys by local, regional and central bodies, compiling in many
cases already well-known facts, is useless if it is not accompanied
by investigations into future possibilities and by concrete proposals
for their realisation. The output of surveys, reports and
pamphlets on the conveyor belt will lead to nothing without a
thorough integration of these numerous activities. Each group